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Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the states of the Union. 
It isa joint agency created by thirty-six state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Codperation ‘‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 


A Governmental Agency: Twenty-nine of these states have 
enacted statutes in this connection declaring the Council to be 
“a joint governmental agency.’"’ The Council has no individual 
members: each of the members is a state government. 


Pur : The Council seeks to develop better coérdination 
and more active coéperation between groups of states in the 
various regions of the United States, and also between the 48 
states as a whole. 

Associations: These organizations contribute to the finan- 
cial support of the Council: The Governors’ Conference, The 
American Legislators’ Association, and The National Associ- 


ation of Secretaries of State. The Council is the official research 
agency and clearing house of each of these associations, and 
also of The National Association of Attorney-Generals. 

Commissions: Each of the Council's four nationwide com- 
missions has one member designated by each state. 


The Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to briny the state governments into better adjustment 
with the federal government—and with county and city 
governments. In 1937 the Council of State Governments 
established a new board which will be composed of officials of 
the federal, state, and local levels of government, to promote 
such coéperation—namely, the Interlevel Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coOperation in 
the tax held, the Council ot State Governments established the 
Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its federal members are 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 
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Vice President 


President 


Vice President 


President Executive Director 


HON. ROBERT L. COCHRAN SENATOR T. V. SMITH HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG HON. C.H. MORRISSETT HENRY W. TOLL 


Member of Illinois 


Governor of Nebraska 
Coéperation Commission 


Member of New York 
Coéperation Commission 


Former member of 
Colorado Senate 


Member of Virginia 
Cod peration Commission 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
Chairman: HON. ROBERT L. COCHRAN, Governor of Nebraska 
Secretary: HON. CARY A. HARDEE, former Governor of Florida 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


President! HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR., former State Senator of Massuchusetts 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


President! HON. HERBERT O’CONOR, Attorney-General of Maryland 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 


President: HON. DWIGHT H. BROWN, Secretary of State of Missouri 


Nationwide Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


Chairman: HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK, Chairman of the New York Commission on Tax Keviston 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 
Chairman: JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE, of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Chairman: HON. WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: HON. ELLWOOD J. TURNER, member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 


Regional Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Chairman: HON. THOMAS A. LOGUE, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE OHIO BASIN 


Chairman: SENATOR JAMES O. MONROE, member of Illinois General Assembly 


Interlevel Commissions: 


THE INTERLEVEL COMMISSION 


Chairman. HENRY W. TOLL, Executive Director of the Council of State Governments 


THE TAX REVISION COUNCIL 


Chairman: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
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AS WE LIKE IT 
From The New York Times, April 4, 1938 


| Our legislators reflect our folkways. They pass laws 
that some of us ask for and that they fondly hope most of 
us, if we hear about them, will accept. They can’t order 
us about. They can’t bully us. They can’t go counter to 


the Constitution and the Bill of Rights---not for long. 


On the whole, our multitude of laws does not rest heav- 
ily on our shoulders. Certainly they beat the mandates 


of dictators, which are also numerous, all hollow. 
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MISSISSIPPI GOVERNOR’S MANSION 


Mississippi's thirty-seventh Governor, Hugh L. White, is the twenty-sixth to occupy this 
mansion which was built in 1842, the first official residence provided by any state for its chief 
executive. Now thirty-two other states own buildings devoted to this purpose, some state-built, 
some purchased, two given. Located in the center of a beautiful park near the capitol building, 
this stately southern mansion is one of the showplaces of Jackson. Built at a cost of $100,000, 
the structure is now valued at $250,000. 
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LOW-RENT HOUSING 


A public, non-federal program 


By LEON H. KEYSERLING 


General Counsel, United States Housing Authority 


o piscussion of the activities of the United 
| \ States Housing Authority can be com- 
plete unless it includes considerable 
treatment on that phase of the activities relat- 
ing to state legislation. For it is part of the 
genius of the United States Housing Act that 
_ the low-rent housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram which it contemplates is a public, non- 
federal program. 

It is important that two features in this re- 
spect be emphasized: the public aspect and the 
non-federal aspect. This means, in the first 
place, that the program must be distinguished 
from that type of federal activities which is 
intended to encourage the construction of dwell- 
ings by private individuals and companies. It 
means, in the second place, that the construc- 
tion is not to be undertaken by the federal gov- 
ernment but by public housing agencies in the 
states which are authorized under state law to 
undertake such a program. 


State legislation is basic 


It means, in short, that despite the availability 
of funds, despite the unquestioned need of a 
housing and slum clearance program, despite 
an active, articulate local interest in such a pro- 
gram, enabling state legislation remains the 
least common denominator. 

These are the facts which make it opportune 
at this time to appraise the legislative situation 


as it now exists. It is a signal tribute to the 
speed with which an increasingly housing- 
conscious nation can respond to a real social 
need that there are now thirty-three states in 
which local housing programs can be under- 
taken. (See table on inside back cover.) 

This record is all the more remarkable when 
it is realized that before 1933 no similar legis- 
lation existed on the state statute books. Twenty- 
nine states had legislation under which local 
housing programs could be undertaken by the 
end of 1937. California, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia have been added to the roll since that date, 
and New Jersey amended its law to provide for 
local authorities. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the ac- 
tivities of the Public Works Administration in 
recommending this type of legislation at a 
time when tangible assurance for financial 
assistance could not be held out to the states. 
I am glad to say that the activities so auspiciously 
begun by the Public Works Administration in 
connection with recommended legislation have 
been continued by the United States Housing 
Authority. 

The fact that thirty-three states have enabling 
housing legislation does not mean that all of 
the acts are satisfactory. Before their passage, 
some were subjected to the attacks to which all 
socially progressive legislation is exposed, with 
the result that the finally-enacted laws had lost 
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some of the benefits which appeared in the bills 
as first introduced. Some were restricted to a 
limited number of cities in the state. For exam- 
ple, the Michigan law by limiting its benefits to 
cities or incorporated villages with a population 
of over 500,000, is in effect restricted to Detroit. 
Too, since it was necessary to conform the sug- 
gestions to the constitutional framework in the 
respective states, some of the acts are narrower 
than others. 


Tax-exemption necessary 


The most serious defect which appears in sev- 
eral of the acts, however, is the absence of tax- 
exemption provisions. Under any theory of 
providing low-rent housing, tax-exemption 
would have been necessary in order to bring 
rents down. This becomes even more important 
in the case of legislation intended to dovetail 
into the program of the United States Housing 
Authority. This arises from the fact that under 
our Act it is necessary that local public bodies 
contribute at least twenty per cent of the annual 
contributions to be made by the United States 
Housing Authority. In cases where tax-exemp- 
tion is granted, this local contribution is usually 
automatically met. In view of the fact that 
there are very few, if any, practical ways of 
meeting this requirement other than by tax- 
exemption, it is a regrettable but nevertheless 
accurate statement that in those states where 
tax-exemption of housing projects does not 
exist, notably in Illinois, it will not be possible 
for the United States Housing Authority to 
make financial assistance available. 

It does not follow that if the enabling legis- 
lation fails adequately to provide for tax- 
exemption, the projects would not be tax- 
exempt. A striking illustration of this fact is 
the situation in Alabama where, despite the fact 
that tax-exemption was not specifically granted 
in the enabling legislation, the Alabama Su- 
preme Court on March 17, 1938, rendered an 
advisory opinion to the Governor to the effect 
that projects of housing authorities in Alabama 
are exempt from taxation. 

This is as good a time as any to overhaul the 
situation with respect to the following fifteen 


states which do not now have housing legis- 
lation: 


Arizona Minnesota Oklahoma 
Idaho Missouri South Dakota 
Iowa Nevada Utah 

Kansas New Hampshire Washington 
Maine New Mexico Wyoming 


In every one of these fifteen states, the legisla- 
tures will not meet again in regular session 
until 1939. This does not mean that it is impos- 
sible earlier to obtain legislation. There have 
been reports to the effect that in several of these 
states there is a strong possibility of a special 
session. In the case of Oklahoma, there is a 
movement on foot to obtain such legislation 
immediately through the submission to the 
people of an enabling act by way of the initiative 
and referendum. It will be observed that the 
fifteen states which have not yet felt the need 
for housing legislation are with few exceptions 
sparsely populated, non-urban states; all except 
two are west of the Mississippi. 

We have given assurances to all interested 
officials in these fifteen states that we are pre- 
pared to submit our suggestions for legislation 
for those states pursuant to which they can 
participate in the benefits of the United States 
Housing Act. Of course, one difficulty in con- 
nection with legislation which has confronted 
the United States Housing Authority is that 
forty-five state legislatures met in regular session 
in 1937 and most of them had adjourned by the 
time the United States Housing Authority was 
authorized to function. This meant that only 
those four states which meet in regular session 
in even numbered years, those five states which 
meet annually, and those states in which special 
sessions were called could consider our sugges- 
tions during the latter part of 1937 and during 
1938. 

Of the four state legislatures which meet reg- 
ularly in even numbered years, Louisiana does 
not meet until May, 1938; Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia adopted enabling legislation, and Ken- 
tucky, although it already had legislation, con- 
sidered, but failed to adopt certain amendments. 
Every one of the five states whose legislatures 
meet annually had (Continued on page 88) 
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NEW TRENDS IN PUBLIC WELFARE LEGISLATION 


“Meeting today’s needs alone does not solve tomorrow’s problems.” 


By CHARLES F. ERNST?! 


for the first time in our history. It is 

true that the stage has been set by vari- 
ous degrees over a period of years, but it has 
only been in these last few years that the pio- 
neering of early leaders in this field has found 
expression on a national level and in such a 
way that we are aware as a nation of a tangible 
and conscious attitude toward the principles of 
public welfare. The pattern has been inter- 
woven and its threads are in many strands— 
the steady growth of this pattern shows through 
brightly today in many places, revealing defi- 
nite trends which we can identify with the field 
of public welfare. 

In a brief ten years we have seen the disinte- 
gration of most of the old poor laws which 
dated back to Elizabethan days, and during the 
last five years we have seen the growth of state 
programs for public welfare on an integrated, 
planned basis. Then, too, there has been na- 
tional legislation, such as the Social Security 
Act of 1935, which stimulated state and local 
governmental units toward an acceptance of 
the new principles of public welfare which are 
based on the realization that, as a nation, we are 
responsible for the social and economic security 
of our citizens. 

Prior to the depression, which undoubtedly 
stimulated our interest and activity in the field 
of public welfare, there had been the problem 
of the “indigent” and the handicapped. The 
institutional care which was provided for these 
groups, of which the almshouse is representa- 
tive, was predicated upon the idea that there 


A s a nation, we are public welfare minded 


1THe Actor is director of the Washington State 
Department of Social Security and president of the 
American Public Welfare Association. He has been 
actively engaged in public and private welfare work 
most of the time since 1909 when he became a resident 
worker of South End House in Boston. 


was a “submerged tenth,” apart from the rest 
of society and that provision for their care was 
not related to the individual problems they 
represented. The stigma of indigency and char- 
ity held the level of care down to a point where 
local government, through its administration of 
the poor laws, offered the least it could in ful- 
filling its obligations. 


Local government breakdown 


When the financial instruments of local gov- 
ernment broke down under the disastrous pres- 
sure of unemployment relief, the state and fed- 
eral governments stepped into the picture to 
provide the needed financial assistance. Out of 
the programs which developed on an emer- 
gency basis came the desire and necessity to 
take stock of the problem which, like a mael- 
strom, had drawn into the circle more people 
and more agencies than ever before in history. 
Citizens’ committees, university technicians and 
relief administrators pooled their experience in 
studies which were designed to throw some 
light on the way out of the growing problem 
of dependency. 

They recognized dependency as the common 
denominator of the groups needing assistance 
and the necessity of discovering its causes be- 
fore attempting to prescribe for its cure. This 
was an early indication that new legislative 
trends were to be toward an integrated service 
which would displace the haphazard day when 
there were no recognized standards of care, 
and a man was a pauper because of some per- 
sonal deficiency within himself which he could 
remedy if he so desired. 

As legislative bodies met to consider a future 
course, the studies and planning which had 
come out of the period of emergency relief pro- 
vided a background for recommendations 
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which were to resolve themselves in many states 
into departments of public welfare. 

The establishment of the American ‘Public 
Welfare Association in 1930 came as an expres- 
sion of the need for recommendations and guid- 
ance in public welfare legislation. Founded by 
a group of public welfare officials, its purpose 
was to consider public welfare in relation to 
other governmental responsibilities and func- 
tions. Expressing the group thinking of the 
persons who were actively engaged in the field, 
but sufficiently objective in its approach, the 
association has been a valuable factor in pro- 
viding assistance in planning which could only 
come from an agency which was representative 
of, but not administratively connected with, any 
public welfare program. 

As a tangible evidence of its contribution, 
many states have used the proposed state public 
welfare legislation which was drafted by the 
staff of the association. The result has been 
that state legislation is becoming more uniform 
as administrators and legislators have an oppor- 
tunity to analyze trends on a nationwide basis. 


Welfare program is broader 


The horizon of the new public welfare depart- 
ment is much broader than that of the old de- 
partments of charities and corrections, which 
had been chiefly concerned with the institu- 
tional care the state provided. Into the new 
departments came provisions for many groups 
—children, the aged, physically handicapped, 
etc. The people which the new departments 
serve are not just the “submerged tenth”— 
paupers to be set aside from normal community 
life and given the stigma of indigency—but are 
recognized as individuals, normal in their rela- 
tionships to their families, neighborhoods and 
communities, who are given assistance because 
they are in need of it. 

The provision of assistance for special groups, 
such as the blind, aged, and dependent chil- 
dren, has been stimulated, of course, in large 
measure, by the Social Security Act, which pro- 
vides for matching grants to states where state 
legislation insures adequate standards of care 
and administration. Since the passage of the 


Federal Act in 1935, the growth of new public 
assistance legislation in the states has increased 
sharply. As of March 21, 1938, the Federal 
Social Security Board had approved plans for 
old age assistance in forty-seven states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii; plans for 
aid to dependent children in thirty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii; and plans 
for aid to the blind in thirty-nine states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. (See map on 


opposite page.)' 
18 new departments 


The expression, then, of our new attitude 
toward public welfare and toward the people 
whom it serves, has been in the creation of new 
public welfare departments, as well as the 
broadened scope and changed emphasis of the 
old departments. The year 1937 saw the crea- 
tion of eighteen new state departments of public 
welfare and the reorganization of five existing 
departments. An integrated state organization 
for the administration of public welfare serv- 
ices has been made highly desirable by the 
Federal Social Security Program, which sets up, 
in nine of its ten provisions, a codperative rela- 
tionship between the federal and state govern- 
ments. 

Out of the recognition of the need for finding 
the causes of dependency has come the realiza- 
tion that meeting today’s needs alone will not 
solve tomorrow’s problems. Hence, a modern 
program of public welfare is not only a program 
of public assistance but one of prevention and 
rehabilitation. We do not submit to the proposi- 
tion that we must forever deal in end results, 
but believe that if we do our job well we will 
some day be able to abolish the need for public 
assistance through our programs of prevention 
and rehabilitation. 

The provisions for unemployment compensa- 
tion and old age insurance, contained in the 
Social Security Act, are the first nationwide 
attempts to provide, through public insurance 


1Since this article and map were prepared, approval 
has been given to plans for old age assistance, aid to 
blind and to dependent children in Virginia, and aid 
to needy blind in Mississippi. 
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measures, an accumulative work record which 
will assist the worker through periods of un- 
employment and after his productive years are 
past. The old age insurance provision is admin- 
istered solely by the federal government. 

Unemployment compensation, however, is a 
joint federal and state program, administered 
by the states through their own legislation, and 
every state in the Union now has such legisla- 
tion. Twenty-four states are already paying 
benefits to workers during periods of unem- 
ployment, and the remainder of 1938 and 1939 
will bring a great many others into the pay- 
ment period. 

The challenge of this whole problem of pub- 
lic welfare administration has put it on a sci- 
entific basis. We look to research—to the meth- 
ods of the scientist and technician—in finding 
the answers to our problem. We, therefore, 
recognize that the administration of public 
welfare is a profession, just as is public health 
and public education. Personnel which is 
trained to do this job is every day being recog- 
nized as essential to successful administration. 
The public welfare program represents an 
enormous investment on the part of the tax- 
payer, and if dividends are to be realized in 
the future through a lessening need for public 
assistance, the administration must be carried 
on by persons who have the background and 
the training to equip them for their jobs. 


Return to local responsibility 


A significant trend in modern public wel- 
fare methods has been the return to local re- 
sponsibility. The emergency relief period drew 
administrative authority upward, centralizing 
it in the state and federal governments. There 
has been a recognition, however, that with the 
establishment of public welfare programs on a 
long-time basis, there must be a return to the 
community in administering a program on be- 
half of the people in that community, that the 
community must accept the welfare of its citi- 
zens as a local responsibility and look toward 
the agencies for public welfare as an instru- 
ment in achieving security just as it looks upon 
the schools and courts as services which its citi- 


zens need. Only through the pooling of local 
resources can a community ever hope to utilize 
its public welfare agency, as well as its other 
community groups, in solving the problems of 
dependency which it has to face. 

Today, as we take stock of these new trends, 
we can see the tangible results of the first stage 
of development; namely, the creation of gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility of public welfare. 

The time has been too short and there have 
been too many growing pains to judge objec- 
tively a sustained record of the results of public 
welfare legislation. But we can be assured that 
the social action necessary to secure such legis- 
lation is but a first step, and that there has come 
a recognition of responsibility for social plan- 
ning which will make future developments 
significant and far-reaching. A program which 
involves all levels of government and all kinds 
of citizens is a challenge to the future which 
we must accept. 


LOW-RENT HOUSING 


(Continued from page 84) some form of en- 
abling legislation. New York amended its 
legislation; New Jersey completely revised its 
housing laws by adopting three new bills au- 
thorizing local participation in our program: 
Massachusetts and South Carolina are now 
considering amendments. 

Since the effective date of the United States 
Housing Act, six states have met in special ses- 
sion. In California and Kansas, housing legis- 
lation did not exist. California adopted legisla- 
tion; Kansas did not. In Kentucky, amend- 
ments failed of enactment. In Ohio, Texas and 
Wisconsin, amendments were adopted. 

From this brief review, it is evident that satis- 
factory state enabling legislation is the nucleus 
of any successful public non-federal low-rent 
housing and slum clearance program. 

The United States Housing Authority stands 
ready to give any state such suggestions for 
legislation as are necessary to place that state in 
a favorable position to participate in our pro- 


gram. 
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COOPERATIVE CONSERVATION 
Federal, state and local agencies pull together successfully in the 
Muskingum Valley of Ohio 
By HAL JENKINS 


Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Project 


prise of federal, state and local agencies 

exists than the comprehensive conser- 
vation developments in the Muskingum valley 
of Ohio. The vast Muskingum valley, drainage 
outlet for eight thousand square miles of eastern 
Ohio, is the locale of one of America’s most 
interesting and far-reaching developments. 

Here federal, state and local forces have 
joined hands in planning and developing a 
project that has been called by leading conserva- 
tionists “the most practical example of progres- 
sive conservation in the country.” The Musk- 
ingum project is believed to be the first of its 
kind to be built by the codperative effort of the 
federal government, a state and local political 
subdivision. Its development, therefore, has 
been under national observation. 

The project embraces conservation in all its 
phases—flood control, water conservation, soil 
conservation, forestation, restoration and propa- 
gation of wildlife, development of parks and 
recreational areas, prevention of stream pollu- 
tion. The project is being developed around 
fourteen huge dams and reservoirs, costing ap- 
proximately forty-four million dollars, of which 
construction is practically completed. 


N’ finer example of a cooperative enter- 


Based on state act 


Farsighted Ohio legislators in 1914 laid the 
groundwork for such a cooperative undertaking 
by enacting the Ohio Conservancy Act which 
authorized the creation of conservancy districts 
as political subdivisions, with the power of em- 
inent domain, the right to construct and main- 
tain conservation works and authority to enter 
into contracts with federal and state agencies. 
Similar legislation has since been enacted in 


other states and, in view of the growing trend 
toward conservation of natural resources, a 
rapid increase in state conservation laws is 
anticipated. 

The local authority in the Muskingum valley 
is the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict, a body corporate embracing eighteen 
counties and organized under the Ohio Con- 
servancy Act. 

In promoting the project, originally set up to 
fulfill a definite need for flood control and water 
conservation, the District obtained grants of 
$27,190,000 from the Federal Public Works 
Administration, $2,000,000 from the Ohio legis- 
lature, and a contract with the Ohio Highway 
Department to relocate all highways affected by 
the construction at an estimated cost of $8,300,- 
000. The remainder of the cost of construction, 
approximately $6,500,000, will come from as- 
sessments on benefited property in the valley. 


Three phases coérdinated 

Three distinct agencies, operating separately 
but closely codrdinating in the preparation and 
execution of plans, carried on the reservoir con- 
struction program, now nearing completion. 
The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
had direct charge of constructing fourteen huge 
dams, relocating sixty-eight track miles of four 
railroad companies, building eleven protective 
levees, and relocating hundreds of miles of tele- 
phone, telegraph, power, oil and gas lines. The 
Ohio Highway Department has charge of re- 
locating 145 miles of township, county, state 
and federal highways affected by the construc- 
tion, assisted financially by the United States 
Bureau of Roads. The Conservancy District 
assisted in the preparation of plans, obtained all 
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rights-of-way for construction and for reservoir 
areas, appraised damages and benefits to lands, 
and is charged with maintenance and operation 
of the system when all construction is com- 
pleted. 

While construction progressed on the dams 
and reservoirs the broader and more compre- 
hensive aims and purposes of the Conservancy 
District for the project began to be realized. 
Other federal and state agencies became in- 
terested in developing other phases of conserva- 
tion. For here was a going concern, one that 
had the legal machinery and a competent or- 
ganization for codperating with any and all 
agencies, a concern that had a splendid nucleus, 
in a controlled watershed, for conservation op- 
erations and research. 

Actively engaged in the development of the 
upstream engineering projects to supplement 
the reservoir control and water conservation, all 
cooperating closely with the watershed author- 
ity, are such federal and state agencies as the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Forest Service, United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, United States Geological Survey, Ohio 
Forest Service, Ohio Agriculture Experiment 
Station, Ohio Agriculture Extension Service, 


Ohio Division of Conservation, Works Progress 
Administration, United States Weather Bureau, 
National Youth Administration, United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The Conservancy District is co6perating with 
the United States Geological Survey on stream 
flow work; the Soil Conservation Service on soil 
erosion control, silting studies in the reservoirs, 
detailed hydrologic studies, climatic and physio- 
graphic investigations over the watershed; the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey and the Ohio 
Division of Conservation in the matter of 
aquatic life in the eleven permanent lakes to 
be created, ranging in size from 350 acres to 
3,550 acres; the United States Weather Bureau 
on precipitation and floods; the Ohio Division 
of Conservation in the development of fish and 
game areas; the state and federal forest services 
in forestation and shore-line development; the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Ohio Agricultural Extension Service on the use 
of lands owned by the District around the lakes; 
the National Youth Administration in opera- 
tion of a 200-youth forest and park camp for 
development of recreational areas in several of 
the reservoirs. 


LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 


Studies in Current Tax Problems, Carl Shoup, 
Research Director. Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, 1938. 303 pages. 

This second volume of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s survey of taxation in the United 
States contains research reports and analyses 
which formed the bases for some of the impor- 
tant findings of the first volume, Facing the 
Tax Problem. 

Research projects are reported in seven sec- 
tions which present findings concerning the 
administration and incidence of various kinds 
of taxes on federal, state, and local levels of gov- 
ernment. One of the important facts to emerge 
from the survey is that America’s tax system is 
now geared to pinch most sharply at both ends 
of the economic scale. In general, as total in- 


come rises the percentage paid out in taxes in- 
creases, while down at the lower end of the 
scale ($2000 and below) the less money a man 
makes, the higher percentage of his income he 
must pay out in taxes. Gasoline taxes are found, 
on a national average, to have an administrative 
cost of about one-half of one per cent of the 
amounts collected. This contrasts with the ad- 
ministrative cost of a license tax on motor ve- 
hicles which runs from 5 to 7.5 per cent. 


Organization of the State Government of Ne- 
braska, as of January 1, 1938. This chart show- 
ing the governmental structure of Nebraska, 
unique as the only unicameral state, was pre- 
pared by the Nebraska Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 
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COSGO BOARD OF MANAGERS 


James O. Monroe 


Harold C. Ostertag 


James O. Monroe | 


Illinois Senator James O. Monroe, editor and 
publisher of the Collinsville Herald since 1927 
is serving his second four-year term (1931-1939). 
As outspoken and independent in legislative 
halls as in the editor’s chair, he fought prohibi- 
tion in print and in politics before its repeal; he 
gave active support to the Legislative Council 
bill; he is chairman of the Revenue Committee. 
In the sphere of interstate cooperation, he pre- 
sides over his state’s Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation and over the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Ohio Basin. 


| Harold C. Ostertag | 


Noteworthy for its activity is the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation; among its members, Assemblyman 
Harold C. Ostertag, its chairman, deserves the 
lion’s share of the credit. By temperament he 
is interested in the practical operation of govern- 
ment. In the legislature since 1932, he has 
advocated better local government and _ pro- 
moted interstate codperation. The extent of 
his contribution to this cause is indicated by 
the fact that he is a vice president of the Council 
of State Governments. 


Legislators all 


Ellwood J. Turner 


T. V. Smith 


Smith 


Lanky, soft-spoken, Texas-bred T. V. Smith 
brought to the Illinois Senate in 1934 a wisdom 
and sagacity born of forty years devoted to 
learning and teaching the meaning of democ- 
racy. Never cloistered from the world of pub- 
lic affairs and politics by his professorship at the 
University of Chicago, he finds in the talents 
of the oft-despised politician the “promise of 
American politics.” Now chairman of the 
Council’s Board of Managers, he has served the 
Council consistently and well since its inception 
in 1935. 


Ellwood J. Turner 


To engender intra-legislative harmony, Rep- 
resentative Ellwood J. Turner serves to groups 
of Pennsylvania’s solons, in turn, weekly sau- 
sage and scrapple breakfasts at which political 
conversation is taboo. To promote harmony 
between states he acts as chairman of the In- 
terstate Commission on Council Development 
and is an active member of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin. Born 
in 1886, he attended Swathmore, and received 
a law degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He has served in the House for 14 years. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Relief, public works and housing are again in the spotlight 


By The Council’s Washington Representative 


Convinced that the time has 
come to pump new vigor 
into business, the Adminis- 
tration has come out with a recovery program. 
Altogether, some $3,012,000,000 of federal funds 
would be made available to relieve unemploy- 
ment and to aid recovery and this does not 
include $1,500,000,000 that Congress has already 
authorized the RFC to lend to business and to 
state and local governments. Essential features 
of the new program are renewed public works 
activity and more funds for low-cost housing. 
Provision is also made for increased funds for 
the WPA and for other relief agencies such as 
the CCC, FSA (Farm Security Administra- 
tion) and NYA (National Youth Administra- 
tion). 


New recovery 
program: 


As outlined in his mes- 
sage to Congress, the 
President recommends 
an appropriation of $1,250,000,000 for the WPA 
for the first seven months of the new fiscal 
year. In making this recommendation, he has 
taken cognizance of the need for more relief 
since he had previously estimated that a little 
over $1,000,000,000 would take the WPA 
through the entire fiscal year. 

For public works projects, he suggests that 
$1,000,000,000 be made available to states and 
their local subdivisions. This aid would be 
made available in three ways: (1) loans and 
grants; (2) grants alone; (3) loans without 
interest of 100 per cent of the cost of projects. 
State or local governments choosing 100 per 
cent loans, however, would be required to pay 
back the principal at the rate of two per cent 
a year. Actually, the 100 per cent loan over a 
long period—probably fifty years—would fur- 
nish the same degree of subsidy as a forty- 


S pecific 


recommendations: 


five per cent grant and a fifty-five per cent loan 
with interest at four per cent. 

As to the United States Housing Authority, 
the President proposes that its bonding power 
be increased by $300,000,000. This means that 
it would have $800,000,000 to lend to localities 


for low-cost housing projects. 


Early adjournment of Con- 
gress, however remote it may 
have been, has been retarded 
still more by the injection of new issues. The 
new spending program alone is enough to 
cause considerable debate. On top of the legis- 
lative pile has been thrown a new message from 
the President proposing immediate action to 
divest federal, state, and local bonds of their 
tax-exempt status; also to put an end to tax 
immunity as it applies to the salaries of public 
employees in all layers of government. Later 
on, the President intends to address a message 
to Congress on the subject of monopolies. 

In respect to tax exemption, the suggestion 
advanced is that Congress remedy the situation 
by direct legislative action instead of seeking 
relief by the more roundabout method of initi- 
ating an attempt to amend the Constitution. 
In short, the White House has recommended 
the passage of legislation ending tax exemption 
on government salaries of all kinds and sub- 
jecting all future issues of government bonds 
to applicable tax laws. 

Whatever action Congress may take on tax 
exemption and on the new recovery program, 
it has become apparent that considerable legis- 
lation will be sidetracked. Included on the 
mortality list, according to current opinions on 
Capitol Hill, will be such measures as the 
regional planning bill and bills providing for 
more stringent regulation of monopolies. 


Congressional 
calendar: 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


State sovereignty involved in N. L. R. B. case 


under the federal act, have jurisdiction 

over the labor relations of a company 
doing a purely local business, by reason of the 
fact that some of its customers are engaged in 
interstate commerce? 

This important issue is involved in the case 
of Consolidated Edison Company vs. National 
Labor Relations Board. Notification of the 
company’s petition to the high court for a writ 
of certiorari has been sent to all the state 
attorney-generals, as part of the service of the 
Attorney-Generals Section of the Council of 
State Governments. 

Upon review of an order of the National 
Relations Board directing the company to cease 
and desist from certain practices, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals affirmed the ruling of the 
Board, holding that it had correctly assumed 
jurisdiction. The court based its conclusions 
upon certain findings, which were that the 
petitioning utility company and each of its 
afhliated companies, with one exception, are 
engaged in producing and distributing elec- 
tricity, gas and steam solely in New York City 
and Westchester County, and as such are sub- 
ject to regulation by the State Public Service 
Commission ; but that all except an insignificant 
portion of the petitioners’ raw materials, i. ¢., 
coal and oil, originate outside the State of New 
York, and, further, although the bulk of pe- 
titioners’ business with respect to quantity of 
service and the number of consumers is local, 
“they also have numerous consumers who are 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce.” 

Deeming it unnecessary to decide whether 
the company’s importations of raw materials 
were enough to bring them under the Board’s 
control, the court based the Board’s jurisdiction 
on the “use which some of their customers 
make of the electric energy and steam pur- 
chased from the petitioners.” 


D= the National Labor Relations Board, 


“But ... what will be the result upon com- 
merce of a labor dispute between the petition- 
ers and their employees? . . . Instantly, the 
terminals and trains of three great interstate 
railroads would cease to operate; interstate 
communication by telegraph, telephone and 
radio would stop; . . . and the business of 
interstate ferries and of foreign steamships, 
whose docks are lighted and operated by elec- 
tric energy, would be greatly impeded. .. . In 
the case at bar the effect of disrupting service 
would be of such magnitude and so immediate, 
that we think the petitioners are within the 
board’s jurisdiction, even though only a small 
percentage of their total business is used in 
interstate or foreign commerce.” 

The court had no doubt “that the Act under 
consideration was intended to exert federal 
power under the commerce clause to the full 
extent of constitutional limits.” 


Basis for appeal 


In protest of this decision, the petitioners 
take the position that the Circuit Court went 
too far in conferring jurisdiction on the federal 
Board. In their brief they point out: 

“In no case presented, has it been determined 
by (the Supreme) Court that the National Act 
confers jurisdiction on the Board as to an em- 
ployer who concededly is not itself engaged in 
‘commerce’ as defined in the Act. . . . There 
is and could be no finding or showing that the 
State Labor Relations Board would not deal 
effectively . . . with the very matters which 
give rise to claim of federal jurisdiction. . . .” 

“To extend this National Act to petitioners 
subject to regulation under an_ali-inclusive 
State Labor Relations Act and State Public 
Service Law ... is to push the concept of 
‘affecting commerce’ to unintended extremes 
and essentially to obliterate the dual system of 
government provided by the Constitution.” 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Full program arranged for Twenty-First Conference 


Meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, June 21-24, 
the Twenty-First Conference of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State will mix 
business with pleasure in balanced amounts. In- 
structed by the Executive Committee of the 
Association to prepare a program, President 
Dwight H. Brown of Missouri and Secretary of 
State Charles D. Arnett of Kentucky, who will 
serve as host, have planned a tentative program 
which will give members ample opportunity for 
both work and play. 

It is planned that full reports will be made 
by the standing committee chairmen, and that 
their recommendations will be discussed in the 
general meetings. These standing committees 
include: State Publications, of which Hon. 
Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of State of IlIli- 
nois, is chairman; Uniform Trade-Mark and 
Trade-Name Regulations, of which Hon. Doris 
I. Byrne, Executive Deputy Secretary of State 
of New York is chairman; and Uniform Elec- 
tion Procedure, which is headed by the Hon. 
Frederic J. Cook, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Two special com- 
mittees on appropriations for the publication of 
state manuals and for secretaries attending con- 
ferences of the National Association will report. 
It is further planned to arrange 


where the Secretaries will visit the “Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” inspiration for Stephen Foster’s 
immortal song, and a visit to Hodgenville, the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. That evening 
those attending the conference will be guests of 
the State of Kentucky and civic organizations of 
Louisville at a dinner dance at which Governor 
Chandler will be present. It is expected that the 
Governor will describe for the Secretaries the 
widespread reorganization of the state govern- 
ment of Kentucky which has recently been 
completed. 

On Thursday the Secretaries will journey to 
Frankfort where business sessions will be held 
in the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol. In 
the afternoon a tour of the famous Blue Grass 
region of the state will include visits to some of 
the most famous of American stables. 

The last day of the Conference, Friday, June 
24th, will include a unique luncheon-business 
session within Mammoth Cave. 

Early indications point to the largest Confer- 
ence in the Association’s history. Louisville's 
central location will provide reasonable access 
from every state. Dates for the Conference were 
set especially this year to provide the least inter- 
ference possible with state primaries. 


for a round table discussion of | 
proposed legislation which | 
would place the licensing of 
corporations in the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

On Tuesday, June 21, the first 
day of the meeting, members 


and their families will be guests — 

on an Ohio River moonlight 

cruise. The entertainment pro- 


gram for Wednesday, June 22, 
includes visits to Churchill 
Downs, famous home of the 


Kentucky Derby, to Bardstown, 


State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky 
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LEGISLATURES 


Social disease control 


1TH all but a few of this year’s regular 
WW and special legislative sessions already 
adjourned, the trend toward a greater 
state effort to control social diseases is becoming 
increasingly apparent. It has taken shape in 
state laws requiring health certificates from 
applicants for marriage licenses, in the require- 
ment that physicians treating expectant moth- 
ers make tests for venereal diseases and through 
increased state appropriations for social disease 
clinics. 

Connecticut’s pre-marital examination law, 
passed in 1935, was the first state law requiring 
both applicants for a marriage license to present 
a physician’s certificate indicating their freedom 
from venereal disease before the license could 
be issued. Up to the first of this year, similar 
laws had been passed and put into effect in 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Oregon, 
which already had a law applicable only to 
men, in 1937 extended the provisions of its law 
to include women as well, subject to a referen- 
dum in 1938. In 1937, New Hampshire also 
passed a similar law to become effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1938. 


This year’s legislation 

This year, with only nine legislatures meet- 
ing in regular session, five states—Kentucky, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina—have already passed pre- 
marital examination measures, and Massachu- 
setts still has such a bill under consideration. 
In New York, the blood test law goes into 
effect July 1 of this year. Kentucky’s law is 
not effective until 1940, and the provisions in 
New Jersey, Rhode Island and South Carolina 
are not yet reported. The Virginia legislature, 
after considerable discussion, tabled a proposal 
for pre-marital examinations. 
_ The most recent development in the attack 
on venereal disease is the type of measure en- 


SESSIONS 

Now meeting 
Regular sessions: Convened: 


Recent adjournments 
Regular sessions: | Adjourned: Convened: 


Kentucky ....March 1... . January 4 
Mississippi .. . April 13... . January 4 
New York....March 19.... January 5 
Rhode Island..April 21... .January 4 
Virginia ..... March 22....January 12 


Special sessions: 
Arkansas ..... March 26....March 10 
California ....March 12....March 7 


Georgia ...... February 12. ...November 22 
.....: March 4....February 7 
Kentucky .... April 9....March 2 
March 4 ...November 29 


acted this year in New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island, where physicians treating ex- 
pectant mothers are required to test for vene- 
real disease. In New York, the fact that the 
test has been made, but not the result, must be 
noted on the birth certificate. New York’s law 
was the first of its kind enacted in any state. 

A third angle of the campaign on social dis- 
ease is illustrated by increased appropriations 
for venereal disease clinics. This year, the 
Mississippi legislature appropriated $100,000 
for this purpose, and a number of other states 
have also made appropriations. 

In the vanguard of the states’ war against 
venereal disease was the Regional Conference 
on Uniform Marriage Laws called in New 
York last December by the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Codpera- 
tion. Particular attention was given to legis- 
lation calling for standard laboratory blood 
tests for venereal disease for both applicants for 
a marriage license. The hearing gave consider- 
able impetus to the movement. 
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THE INTERSTATE CALENDAR 


April 13. 
Chesapeake Crab 


Governors Harry W. Nice 
of Maryland and James H. 
Price of Virginia headed 
delegations from their respective states at a 
conference which sought to increase the pro- 
tection of the sponge crab in Chesapeake Bay. 


April 19. Conference of representatives 
Motor Vehicle _ of the Commissions on In- 
Reciprocity terstate Cooperation in the 


midwest called by the Wis- 
consin cooperation commission preceding the 
Regional Conference of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators. A resolution was adopted requesting 
the various state legislatures to authorize their 
state motor vehicle administrators to make re- 
ciprocal license agreements, especially on trucks. 


April 20-21. The fifth annual conference 
Motor Vehicle of Region 3 of the American 
Administrators Association of Motor Vehicle 


Administrators was held in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


May 6. Meeting of the Special Com- 
Lake Michigan mittee on Lake Michigan 
Fisheries Fisheries to discuss uniform 


fishing regulations for Lake 
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Michigan at the offices of the Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 


May 23-26. Annual meeting of the gov- 
Purchasing ernmental group of the Na- 
Officials tional Association of Pur- 


chasing Agents at St. Louis. 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association is G. A. 
Renard, 11 Park Place, New York City. 


June 13-15. The National Conference of 
Liquor Admin- State Liquor Administrators 
istrators will hold its annual meeting 


in St. Paul, Minnesota. Mich- 
ael F. Costello, Chief of the Division of Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Rhode Island is Executive 
Secretary of the Conference. 


June 20-22. American Society of Plan- 
Planning ning Officials joint confer- 
Officials ence with the American 


Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion and American City Planning Institute at 
Minneapolis. ASPO offices are at 1313 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago. 


June 21-24. Twenty-first Conference of 
Secretaries the National Association of 
of State Secretaries of State at Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. Hon. 
Dwight H. Brown, Secretary of State of Mis- 
souri is President. (See page 94 of this issue of 
STATE GOVERNMENT. ) 


June 26-29. National Association of 
Tax Administrators Tax Administrators, 
will hold its annual 


meeting at the offices of the Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago. 


American Public Welfare 
Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Seattle. Informa- 
tion concerning the program may be obtained 
from the Association’s offices at 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago. 


June 29-July 1. 
Welfare Officials 
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